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A MEMOIR refpeaingthe ANTIQ,UITIESV^^^ CHURCH 
of KILLOSSY, in the County of KILDAREj with fame 
CONJECTURES on the ORIGIN 5/^ the ANCIENT IRISH 
CHURCHES. By Mr. WILLIAM BEAUFORD, A. B. 



X HE parifh church of Killofly, in- the barony of Naas and Read Tar*, 
county of Kildare, for the lingular conftrudion of its fteeple, ""'' ^'^'* 
merits the attention of the curious in antiquities. The prefent 
church is modern, but Hands on the- foundation of the ancient, 
which it equals ia every dimenfion, except the height of the 
roof,, which originally was conftruded of iione, as in the ancient 
churches, of Glendaloch and Cafbc^i aliSaf Ij^mrep^ ibme 

remains of it flill vifiblc at the tower.^^ T^ which joins 

the church is round, and founded on a fquare bafc, nearly half of 
the .prefent height, each fide tertainating in a pediment or triangle 
of equal altitude, from one of which proceeded -the ftoiit roof of 
the old church; 

[K 2] This 
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This Is probably an unique, being the only one of the kind, 
I believe, yet difcoyered in this kingdom, if not in the Britilh 
iiles. The tower of the ivy church at Glendaloch, and the old 
church of Little Saxum near Bury in England^ are thofe which 
have the greateft refemblance to this of Killofly; but the fquare 
bafe only of the tower at Gleudaloch joins the church, and the 
whole tower at Saxum is round from the foundation*. In the 
illand of Zante is, or was till lately, a Greek church exadly on 
the fame conftrudiom with this ^ alfo feveral others in various parts 
of the Levant f. The infulated round towers, and the fmall old 
churches difcovered in Ireland, with Hone roofs and circular arches, 
as thofe of Cafhel and Glendaloch, and thofe in England called 
Saxon, as well as thofe in Spain named Maflbrabic, bear a great 
refemblance to each other, and are apparently of the fame origin |^ 
being all, moft probably, conHruded on the model of the Grecian 
archi tenure, but not in that noble ftyle fo confpicuous iii the 
monuments of ancient Greece and Rome, but in the degenerate 
ftyie of the latter Greek empire, from the time of Arcadius at the 
beginning of the fifth, to the ctefe of the tenth century* 

The various Gothic and Vandalic tribes, which feated them* 
felves in the weft of Europe^ and on the ruins of the Greek and 

Roman 

^ Antiquarian Rep. 

f Plan and View of Zante, by a French Engineer.— P^m Edit. See alfo Drum*- 
mond*s Travels, in which are vl€%v8 and plans of a number of curious buildings in the 
eaft fnnilar to thofe under confi deration^ and round tov/ers rcfembling thofe in 
Ireland^ fereral of which have been converted into minarets by the Turks* 

J Grofe's Antiquities, vol. i. Antiq. Rep. Swinburn's Travels in Spain, 
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Roman empires^ were undoubtedly ignorant of the art of con- 
ftruding edifices of lime and ftonc; it mnft therefore have been 
from the inhabitants of the fouthern parts of Europe that they ob- 
tained that knowledge^ and the Grecian and Roman ftyies of 
architednre of the middle ages became difFufed through the weft 
of Europe prior to the ninth century ^ as well from the zeal of 
the Greek and Roman miffionaries, as from the fpirit of pil-^ 
grimages to the holy land. 

As early as the middle of the feventh century the Greek 
architedure was introduced among the Anglo Saxons by Greeks, 
who followed Theodoras, Archbifhop of Canterbury. By the 
intereft of Theodoras thefe Grecians eflablifhed a fchool or aca- 
demy at Creekelade.^ or GnekeJIade^ in Wiltfhire, and ereded that 
church in the Grecian architedure about the year 670*, refem- 
bling which the church of Hexham was founded by Wilfred anno 
6^4.|^ and the church of V/eremoulh by Benedid in 67 5 1- How- 
ever it doth not appear that the Grecian and Roman architedure 
were common in Britain prior to the eftablifhment of the academies 
at Cordova and Qtranto. For about the year 759 an academy 
was eftabliihed at Cordova by the Saracenic Prince Abdoulrahman, 
for the fludy of agriculture, geometry , aiironomy, architedure 
and phyiic, by profeiTors brought from Greece, Conftantinople, 
Egypt and the Eaft ^ which academy, during the ninth and tenth 

centuries, 

* Grofs's Antiq. vol. 1. Godwin's Eng. Bilh ops, page 54^ $$%^ 560. 
-j- Godwin^s Ei^g. Biiliops, p. 560. 
X Grofs's Ahtiq. vol. i. 
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centuries, was niuch frequented by the ftudious of all nations and 
religions in the Weft*. 

Also, between the years 843 and 882, Charles the Bald efta- 
blifhed a fimilar academy at or near Otranto in Italy, and fupplied 
it with learned men from Greece, principally prieftsf. In this 
feminary the Anglo Sexons maintained and educated a number of 
their youths, at the defire of Alfred the great, and through the 
intereft of Plegmund his tutor with Pope MarianusJ. 

But the Iriih in thofe periods, not being under the dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs, would not be very defirous of ftudying 
either at Rome or in Italy, but chiefly applied to the MafTorabic 
and Gothic Chriftians, and reforted to the academy of Cordova. 
A circumftance which has caufed the inhabitants of this ifland to 
lookup to Spain with veneration §, and pilgrimages, from hence 
to that kingdom were frequent down to the fifteenth century i|. 

From thefe academies the Grecian and Roman architedure of 
the middles ages became diffufed throughout the weft of Europe, 
and divided into various branches among the feveral nations, by 

means 

* Abulfud Amal. Swinburn's Travels in Spain. Voltaire. 

f Swinburn* Travels through Sicily, vol. i. 

:j: Godwin's Eng. Bifliops^ p. 60. 

§ Keating, Chronicum Scotorum, and other I. MSS. fpeak of thefe journies, and 
the connexion of the Irifh Princes v^^ith Spain, though placed in too early periods. 

11 Smith's Hift. of Waterford. 
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means of the clergy and other learned perfons, who brought home 
with them certain foreign artificers, compofed of Greeks and 
Italians, and Greeks and Spaniards formed into fraternities of 
architects, and who in fubfequent periods joining thereunto French, 
Germans and Flemings, obtained papal bulls from their encourage- 
ment and particular privileges, became corporate bodies, and ranged 
from one nation to another, under the denomination of Free 
Mafons*. To the firft of thefe fraternities we are indebted for 
the Roman, Saxon and Irifh architedure of the middle ages, and 
to the latter for the various fpecies of the Gothic, to the clofe of 
the fifteenth century. 

The feveral branches of the Grecian and Roman ftyle during 
the middle ages, though they preferved a general likenefs of their 
original, differed in fome refped from each other, according to the 
genius, tafte and manners of the people among whom they wxre 
cultivated. The Roman, Saracenic, Mafforabic, Saxon and Irifh, 
had fome peculiar traits which fpecified the nation in which they 
were ereded. 

The Saxon churches were generally redangular edifices, ter- 
minating in a femicircle at the eaftern end, and their roofs low, 
fcarcely vifible above the cornice. The fteeples, when they had 
any, were generally fquare, and placed either at the weft end or 
fides; though fome, not common, were round. And they had 
generally under them a cript or under croft, for the prefervation 

of 

* Wren's Parcntalia. 
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of lacred reliques^ &c. after the manners of the Eornans and 
Italians*. 

The Irifh alfo had cripts to their ftone churches, but thefe 
cripts were not under but up^er crofts, fituated in the roofs be- 
tween the circular flone ceiling and the ftone pediment roof; as in 
the churches of Glendaloch and Cafhel, agreeable to the cuftom 
of the MafTorabic Chrifcians, who ftill ufe fuch apartments as 
choirs-j-. On this account the roofs of the Irifh churches were 
raifed remarkably high, and gave them a different appearance from 
thofe of the Saxons. Another diftinguifhing feature between the 
Saxon and the Irifh architedure, was the infulated round tower 
of the latter, which the Anglo Saxons do not appear to have ufed, 
any more than the Italians, at leaft very fparingly; but numbers 
are to be found near the old Greek churches in the Eaft, which 
were by the Moflems adopted as minarets tx) their temples, and 
watch towers to their fortrefs; as appears from feveral ftill re- 
maining on the Ebro, and in other parts of Spain J. 

Thoucth it has been obferved that the Greek architedure had 
been introduced into Britain about the middle of the feventh cen- 
tury, yet ftone buildings were by no means common till towards 
the clofc of the ninth j for St. Paul's Church, London, continued 
of wood to the year 900, w^hen Bifhop Theodred rebuilt it of 

ftone 

* Grofe's Antiq. vol. i. 
t Swinburn's Travels in Spain. 
t Ibid. 
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ilone with an under croft after the Roman architedure, called 
fince St. Faith's Churph, which church was alfo again rebuilt in 
the Gothic ftyle in 1087*. 

The Iriih do not appear to have adopted this fpecies of archi- 
tedure, or to have built in lime and ftone, prior to the ninth cen- 
tury. The firft edifice of this kind was moft probably the oratory 
of Malachy, about 850 ; towards the clofe of which century the 
churches of Glendaloch were eroded and ornamented in the tafte 
of the northern nationsf. Soon after Cormac's chapel in 906 J; 
the monaftcry of Monaindia about iooo§; and the round tower 
of Kenith, in the county of Cork, in 1015II. From this period, 
ftonc-roofcd criptic churches and round towers became common in 
this ifland^ and continued the reigning tafte for ecclefiaftical 
buildings until the introdudion of the Norman and Gothic archie 
tedura in the beginning of the twelfth century, when the ftyle 
was difcontinucd. 

Having thus, in as concife a manner as poflible, given fome 
conjcdures relative to the origin of the ancient Irifh churches, 
and the times c^ their eredion, it will be neceffary to con- 

[L] fidcr 

^ Godwin's Eng. Bifliops. 

f Lcdwicha's Irifli Antiquities. 

:}• Harris's Irifh Bifhops. 

§ Ledwichc's Irifh Antiq. 

B Smith's Hiftory of Cork, vol. 2^\ 
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^4er tlics period m mhkh the church under mnMcmtion was 
founded* 

If we give credit to -legendary accounts, St. Patrick founded an 
^bbey here for his nephew St. Auxil, who died in 454^ and who 
gave name to the church, that is, KilUauxaile^ Kill-'afailk^ or 
Ceall-ufall^ afterwards Kill-ujfi and KiHoffy^. But leaving fuch 
relations to the biographers of Saints, it may not be unncccflary 
to obferve, that the diftrid in which this church Hands was 
anciently denominated Magh Laifagh^ fituated in Magh Libhiadh, 
the old name of the N. E. parts of the county of Kildare j and 
part of the demefne lafids of the O'Kelly's, chieftains of the coun- 
try, who in the eighth century are faid to ha-ve founded a mo« 
nafteryherc; the church and other buildings whereof j according 
to the fafhion of the country, were moft probal)ly created of wood, 
and denominated from the diftrid Ceallmagh Lmjagh or CillmmlaiJJy^ 
and from thence Killmoloffy or KilhJJy^ or the Church of Magh 
LaiJJy^. This monaftery in 833 was burnt to the ground by the 
the Danes t, and being rebuilt, was a fecond time with Cillcullen 
or Killcullen deftroyed in 984 by the Danes, under the command 
of Ambrofe fon of Godfrey, when one thoufand perfons were 
takeji prifoners, and the intire country dellroyed§. After this 

period 

* Arch, Monaft. ex M^Geog, p. 658* 
f Pfalter of Cafhel, Keating. 
X Ann* 4 Matters^ 
^ IbicL 
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period the church was rebuilt of lime and ftonc, in the then new 
mode of architedure, of which the tower ftill remains a monu- 
ment, as in the annexed view. 

The ancient wooden churches, and other edifices of the 
Irilh, being ealily deftroyed by fire, were conftantly expofed 
to the depredations of the Danes and other roving plun- 
derers. There were no other means of faving the facred re- 
liques, veftments, &c. of the churches, and the wealth of the 
inhabitants, than by hiding them in fubterraneous caves* The 
method therefore of ouilding churches entirely of ftone, with 
upper crofts, was a great improvement, as it gave a place 
of fecurity to the goods of the inhabitants, as well as to the 
facred utenlilsi for the churches being entirely of ftone could 
not be ealily burnt ; and the entrances into the upper crofts, being 
only by narrow newel flairs, or by ladders through ftone trap 
doors, they could not be plundered without pulling down the 
building, which in thofe defultory expeditions they had feldom 
time to do. 

On the arrival of the Englilh, the diftrid of Magh Laiffy in 
Naafe O'Felim, in the country of M'Caelan or Kelly, with its 
church, was granted to Maurice Fitz Gerald by Henry the 
Second*, who ereded a caftle near the church, fome remains 
of which are flill vifible. Fi^om this period KillolTy became 

[L 2] a parifli 

* Ware* Sir John Daris. 
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a parifh church, which during the conteft between the Irifh 
and Englifh was laid in ruins, and. continued in that ftate for 
feveral years; but it has lately been repaired for divine fcrvice, 
by a grant from the board of Firft-fruits. 

On the weft end of the church, under a rifing ground, are a 
number of fubterraneous artificial caves, in a dry fandy foil, with 
pediment roofs, and communicating with each other by fmall 
apertures. One of thefe caves, near the church, had its fides com- 
pofed of ftone, and covered with flat ftoncs, in which was found 
part of a quern and the bones of fome fowls. The other caves 
have no other wall or covering than the native earth. Thefe 
caves, with others of a fimilar nature found in feveral parts of 
Ireland, were the granaries or magazines of the ancient inhabitants, 
in which they depofited their corn and provifions, and into which 
they alfo retreated in time of danger. In the Brehbn Laws they 
arc mentioned tinder the name of Log^ and by thofe laws a fine 
was inflided on any perfon who ftole any provifions or goods out of 
them*. Thefe granaries are thus defcribed by a Danifli captain of 
the ninth century in the Iflandic annals : " Leifr going a pyrating 
" towards the weft, infefted Ireland with his arms. Here he found 
*'' large fubterraneous caves, whofe entrances were difmal and 
*^ dark, but on 4)roceeding he faw the glittering of the weapons, 
" which the foldiers within held in their hands. Leifr killed the men, 
*' and brought the fwords away, together with a great quantity of 

" other 

* -*tiad Ian log Icgad crcicj:, viz. Afda Ian log Icgaidc creachadh. 
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^^ Other riches; whence he was afterwards called Hior/etfr, or 
" L^l/r of the Swords^*" Thefe caves were ufed as granaries 
long after the arrival of the Englifhf; and numbers of 
various conftrudions have been from time to time difcovered 
in feveral parts of the kingdom* Thofe at KillolTy feem to 
have belonged to the ancient raonaftery, and were within its 
inclofurc. 



• Antiq. Cclto Scandic, p, 14, ex Landnamaboc. 
f Cambrenfis, 1. 2, c. 1. 



